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AT ten forty-five that night a big Renault saloon swung
out of the short side road leading from the Commissariat
and sped east along the main coast road.

In the car besides Beghin and myself were two plain-
clothes men. One was driving. The other I had recognised
as he had sat down beside me in the back. It was my
friend of the Umonade gazeuse. He refused steadfastly to
remember me.

The clouds had gone. The moon, high in the sky,
shed a light that made the beams of the headlamps seem
pale. As we left the outskirts of St Gatien, the hum of the
engine rose in pitch and the tyres slithered on the wet
road as we rounded the CS* bends beyond the Reserve
headland. I leaned back on the cushions, trying to resolve
the chaos of my thoughts.

Here was I, Josef Vadassy, a man who, not two hours
before, had been resigned to the loss of his work, his
liberty, and his hopes, calmly sitting in the back seat of a
French police car on its way to catch a spy!

Calmly? No, that was not quite true. I was anything
but calm. I wanted to sing. And yet I was not quite sure
what I wanted to sing about. Was it the knowledge that
tomorrow, in almost exactly twenty-four hours3 time, I
would be sitting in a train nearing Paris? Or was it that
soon, tonight, I was to learn the answer to a question,
that my problem was to be solved for me, without
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